Conclusion
(e) it may provide and maintain -any means of
transport which may be required for the reasonable
convenience of passengers, animals or goods carried or to
be carried on its railway. "5 It would appear that, as
this sub-section reads, no railway could run or own a road
service of its owii as a feeder to its own railway unless
such traffic carried is through-booked over the railway.
Obviously, this precludes the railway from entering the
field of road operation on its own to obviate the mal-effects
of the competition offered by other services. The Asso-
ciated Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon at
their meeting in December 1930, resolved that the
Government should be moved to take steps to amend the
Act'so as to allow State and Company managed lines to
operate road services subsidiary to theirs.6
, The advantages of a railway operating a road service
a*re patent. It could operate the feeder roads and thus be
able to tap the interior parts of the country for new
traffic. Being flexible, the motor vehicle could bring in
considerable traffic this way. It could also run the service
to train timings and thus give the travelling public the
benefits of a unified means of transport. A motor vehicle
could easily go right to the door of the consignor or
consignee and collect or deliver the goods right at their
godowns. On unremunerative branch lines, the road
service would be made to operate efficiently and cheaply.
During the periods when traffic is dull the road service
could be operated instead of incurring great expenditure
on running a train; and when traffic is particularly heavy,
these vehicles could be run in addition. While many of
these advantages could be derived through voluntary co-
operation, the railways would naturally prefer to have their
own services which would be entirely subordinate to them.
5    Vide Indian Railways Act 1890, Section 51 (e).
6    Madras Chamber of Commerce Report, 1932.
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